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She  writes  an  old-fashioned  gracefully 
legible  script.  The  telephone,  however,  is 
one  of  the  modern  business  helps  that  she 
heartily  enjoys,  and  uses  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Mrs.  Black  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  1837.  She 
came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  bride  in  1863, 
and  has  lived  most  of  her  married  life  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  firm  believer  in  woman 


suffrage,  she  has  cast  her  vote  regularly 
since  it  became  effective.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  elder  in 
the  Hicksite  Meeting,  and  she  worships 
at  the  meeting  house  at  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Girard  Avenue  every  “First 
Day”  morning.  She  walks  both  ways,  be¬ 
ing  an  ardent  advocate  of  this  form  of  exer¬ 
cise.  She  delights  in  motoring,  however, 
and  feels  fresh  after  a  hundred-mile  ride. 


Happy  as  the  head  of  the  business,  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  one,  Mrs. 
Black  expects  to  continue  coming  to  her 
office  for  many  years.  She  possesses  re¬ 
markably  fine  health,  and  can  read  with¬ 
out  glasses  unless  the  print  is  unusually 
small.  The  clock  of  Independence  Hall,  a 
square  away,  tells  her  the  time  of  day. 
All  her  faculties  are  alert. 

MARY  THERESA  COLLINS 


Anthony  Jawelak’s  Blindness  Does  Not  Dim  '/ 
the  Music  in  His  Soul 


BLIND  almost  from  birth,  An¬ 
thony  Jawelak  has,  through 
.  persistent  application,  developed 
'  his  talent  for  music  to  an  aston¬ 
ishing  degree.  As  an  infant  of 
two  years,  the  piano  was  his  favorite  toy. 
He  learned  to  play  little  tunes  on  it  even 
at  that  early  age.  At  fourteen,  he  was 
giving  private  recitals  before  talented 
musicians.  Just  a  year  later,  he  appeared 
in  concerts  as  the  assisting  artist  with 
two  famous  symphony  orchestras. 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  To-day 
he  is  regarded  by  critics  and  musicians 
as  one  of  the  most  skilled  pianists  in 
America.  He  plays  the  most  difficult 
arrangements  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  of  piano  music  with  ease 
and  abandon. 

Anthony  Jawelak  was  less 
than  two  years  old  when  the 
Jawelaks  got  a  piano.  When 
he  heard  others  play  it,  he 
used  to  try  to  reproduce  what 
he  had  heard. 

One  day,  Caspar  P.  Koch, 
a  prominent  Pittsburgh  mu¬ 
sician,  visited  the  Jawelak 
home.  He  went  to  play  an 
accompaniment  for  a  song  that 
the  boy’s  father  was  preparing 
as  a  part  of  a  choral  program  in 
which  Koch  was  interested.  The 
father  and  the  musician  repeated 
the  number  together  several  times, 
without  thought  of  the  two-year- 
old  child  lying  on  the  floor  in  the 
room.  . 

The  practicing  ceased,  and  the  blind 
infant  crawled  over  to  the  piano,  climbed 
up  on  the  stool,  and  began  playing  the 
accompaniment  he  had  heard.  From  that 
moment,  Koch,  as  teacher  and  adviser, 
has  made  it  possible  for  Jawelak  to  get 
the  best  musical  training  available. 

Until  he  was  ten  years  old,  however, 
the  child  was  too  frail  and  nervous  to 
have  formal  lessons.  Until  then,  he  was 
his  own  teacher,  reproducing  whatever  he 
heard  that  pleased  him. 

When  Anthony  was  a  boy  of  five  or  six 
years,  a  group  of  musicians  and  newspaper 
reporters  visited  him.  One  of  the  mu¬ 
sicians  played  the  minuet  from  Mozart  s 
“Magic  Flute”  a  few  times.  This  piece 
was  entirely  new  to  the  child.  „ 

“Now  play  what  you  have  heard,”  he 
was  told. 

1  His  little  hands  fluttered  over  the  keys, 
and  he  sounded  a  few  chords  until  he 
struck  the  proper  keys.  Then  he  played 
the  composition  through  to  the  end,  just 
1  as  he  had  heard  it.  ,  . 

1  When  he  had  finished,  the  musicians 
took  turns  at  sounding  chords  on  the 


piano.  The  boy  listened  intently,  then, 
stepping  over  to  the  instrument,  and 
running  his  hands  lightly  over  the  keys, 
he  reproduced  those  chords  perfectly. 

Jawelak’s  first  recitals  were  given  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen.  His  programs  at 
this  age  were  made  up  of  the  compositions 
of  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Beethoven.  They 


Anthony  Jawelak,  blind  pianist, 
made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Now,  at 
thirty,  he  is  one  of  this  country’s 
well-known  concert  performers 


were  programs  which  would  have  taxed 
the  abilities  of  the  most  seasoned  concert 
artist. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  fifteen-year- 
old  blind  boy  appearing  in  concerts  with 
famous  symphony  orchestras.  But  that 
is  what  Jawelak  did.  In  1912,  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  both  the  Pittsburgh  Festival 
Orchestra  and  with  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  playing  concertos  from  Grieg 
and  Mendelssohn  on  these  occasions. 

Not  only  is  Jawelak  a  pianist  of  first 
rank,  but  he  is  a  composer  of  music  for 
the  piano  as  well.  His  compositions  are 
extremely  difficult.  Of  twenty-five  or 


more  numbers  he  has  written  since  1914, 
none  has  been  published.  Music  pub¬ 
lishers  offer  but  one  objection — the 
compositions  are  so  difficult  that  none  but 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  most  talented 
pianists  in  America  would  play  them. 

In  his  studio  I  found  many  instruments 
lying  about,  and  he  played  several  of 
them  for  me.  Next  to  the  piano,  he  likes 
the  pipe  organ.  He  often  plays  the  organ 
for  church  services.  Until  he  was  sixteen, 
however,  he  had  never  touched  an  organ. 

One  summer,  his  piano  teacher,  who  was 
at  that  time  playing  cathedral  services, 
wished  to  leave  the  city  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  So  he  coached  Jawelak  on  the 
organ  for  three  weeks.  The  pupil 
progressed  rapidly,  learning  to 
locate  keys  on  the  multiple  key-/ 
board,  and  manipulate  thef 
stops  and  pedals.  With  this/ 
brief  period  of  instruction,  htl 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  work  ' 
of  his  teacher. 

This  experience  interested 
Jawelak  in  the  organ.  He 
wanted  to  learn  more.  For 
the  next  four  years,  he  was  a 
student  in  a  school  of  music, 
giving  his  whole  attention  to 
the  organ. 

When  he  had  finished  this 
course,  a  recital  was  arranged, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  student  symphony  orchestra. 
From  the  rehearsals  with  the 
orchestra,  Jawelak  learned  the  part 
which  every  instrument  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  play,  and  its  relation  to  the 
musical  score  for  the  organ.  If  a  player 
in  the  orchestra  made  a  mistake,  Jawelak 
could  point  it  out  and  tell  just  what  the 
mistake  was. 

Many  people  think  of  a  pianist  as 
having  slim,  delicate  fingers  and  rather 
a  fragile  hand,  but  Jawelak’s  hands  are 
heavy  and  muscular,  and  so  large  that  he 
can  span  twelve  notes  on  the  piano  key¬ 
board.  He  is  one  of  the  few  living  pianists 
who  are  able  to  play  the  compositions  of 
the  famous  Liszt  as  the  composer  in¬ 
tended  them  to  be  played,  for  Liszt  had 
jus.t  such  hands. 

Being  sightless,  Jawelak  must  carry 
his  entire  library  of  music  in  his  memory. 
If  he  does  not  know  a  composition,  all 
he  requires  to  memorize  it  is  three  or  four 
repetitions  of  the  music  by  a  competent 
pianist. 

Jawelak’s  studio  is  arranged  to  suit  his 
convenience,  and  he  moves  about  in  it  at 
will,  answering  the  telephone,  tinkering 
with  the  radio,  seating  himself  at  the 
piano,  playing  the  phonograph,  or  even 
tuning  his  piano.  glen  u.  cleeton 
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plantations  of  that  section,  brings  no  in¬ 
come  to  its  owner.  Many  negro  families 
ive  on  the  place;  but  they  pay  no  rent  for 
cabins  or  farm  lands. 

You  have  noticed  in  all  of  Rutledge’s 
articles  a  distinctly  religious  note.  This  is 
characteristic  of  him,  for  he  is  a  profoundly 


Interesting  People 

religious  man.  You  have  also  noticed  his 
love  for  simple  things,  and  simple,  ele¬ 
mental  people.  “You  know,”  he  said  to 
me  once,  “of  all  people,  I  like  those  of 
elemental  character  best — mountaineers, 
farmers,  sportsmen,  negroes.  I  understand 
them.  They  seem  to  me  closer  to  Truth 


than  most  other  people.  And  the  creatures 
of  nature  seem  to  me  to  point  out  funda¬ 
mental  Truth.  ‘Through  nature  to  God’ 
is  a  phrase  I  believe  in,  for,  if  taken  aright, 
it  may  be  the  key  that  will  unlock  for 
humanity  untold  spiritual  riches.” 

JAMES  C.  DERIEUX 


This  90-Year-Old  Quaker  Woman 
Runs  a  Real-Estate  Firm 
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square 
from  the  mellowed 
brick  budding  known 
to  history  as  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  a 
silver-haired  woman 
who  recently  cele¬ 
brated  her  ninetieth 
birthday,  sits  daily 
at  her  desk  in  the 
real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  office  of  S. 
W.  Black  and  Sons, 
522  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  This 
energetic  ninety- 
year-old  business 
executive  has  been 
irecting  the  affairs 
f  this  long-estab- 
shed  firm  for  the 
past  twenty-two 
years  in  an  able  and 
successful  manner. 

At  an  age  when 
most  people  retire 
from  active  duty 
and  take  to  easy 
chairs,  Mrs.  Edward 


from  my 
the 


Mrs.  Edward  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  took  over  her  husband’s  real  estate 
business  when  she  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  Now,  at  ninety,  she  is  still 
head  of  the  firm  of  S.  W.  Black  and  Sons,  and  goes  to  work  every  day 


Black  made  her  bow  to  the  business  world. 
Without  any  training  for  her  new  sphere, 
she  showed  remarkable  courage  and  in¬ 
itiative  when,  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1905,  she  decided  to  take  his  place  in 
the  firm  founded  over  eighty  years  ago  by 
her  father-in-law. 

Mrs.  Black  placed  her  household  affairs 
in  order,  and  boarded  a  trolley  for  the 
commercial  center  of  the  city,  an  almost 
unknown  land  to  her.  Every  day  for  years 
she  rode  ten  miles  each  way  to  and  from 
her  home  in  Fox  Chase.  A  tiring  trip  to 
people  half  her  age,  but  a  pleasant  little 
jaunt  to  this  mistress  of  the  art  of  growing 
old  gracefully  and  gallantly. 

“I  knew  nothing  about  business  when  I 
first  came  to  the  office,”  she  told  me,  as 
we  sat  in  her  spacious  office;  “but  I 
wanted  to  keep  my  mind  occupied.  I 
think  every  woman  who  is  left  alone 
should  try  to  find  some  sort  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  makes  her  forget  her  troubles. 

“I  felt  timid  about  taking  over  my 
husband’s  business,  for  I  thought  perhaps 
the  clients  might  feel  that,  because  I  was 
a  woman,  I  wouldn’t  be  good  at  buying 
and  selling  properties.  But,”  and  she 
smiled,  “they  seemed  to  have  faith  in  me, 
for  not  one  withdrew  his  account  from  the 
office.  It  made  me  very  happy,  and  has 
encouraged  me  to  keep  on  so  long.  I’ve 
always  tried  to  take  as  good  care  of  their 
affairs  as  I  would  want  people  to  take  of 
mine.” 


“  If  I  couldn’t  come  to  my  office  now, 
I’d  feel  lost.  It  means  more  to  me  than 
anything — except  my  family,  of  course.  I 
haven’t  any  children,  but  I  live  now  with 
my  niece,  Rebecca  Ellis  Harrop,  at  1731 
Oxford  Street,  and  I  am  very  happy  with 
her.  I  ride  in  and  out  on  the  street  cars, 
and  never  get  tired  seeing  the  sights  of  the 
city  and  the  people  passing  by.  Do  I  stay 
home  when  the  weather  is  bad?  Not  un¬ 
less  the  streets  are  very  icy;  I’d  like  to  go 
out  then,  but  I  feel  I  should  take  some 
precautions.  But  when  the  wind  blows 
hard,  and  it  snows,  nothing  can  keep  me 
indoors!  I’m  rather  imprudent  at  times,  I 
suppose,”  and  she  smiled.  “I  always  for¬ 
get  I’m  an  old  lady.” 

Mrs.  Black  comes  to  her  office  at  nine 
and  stays  until  three.  But  she  takes  no 
time  for  lunch.  Breaking  into  the  day’s 
routine  by  taking  a  noon  recess,  she  be¬ 
lieves,  interrupts  her  schedule.  She  eats  a 
hearty  breakfast  and  enjoys  a  cup  of  tea 
when  she  reaches  home  in  the  afternoon. 

To  reach  the  scene  of  her  daily  duties 
she  has  to  climb  two  steep  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  building.  Close  to 
the  big  desk,  with  its  modern  efficiency 
helps,  stands  a  quaint  rocker  with  a  bright 
shawl  thrown  across  its  stout  hickory 
back.  Mrs.  Black  likes  to  rest  occasionally 
from  her  strenuous  activities. 

“I  love  this  old  section  of  the  city,” 
she  told  me.  “It  is  more  like  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  knew  when  I  was  a  girl  and 


drove  in 
home  across 
Delaware.” 

Not  only  have  old 
clients  of  the  S.  W. 
Black  and  Sons  firm 
remained  faithful  to 
this  veteran  real- 
estate  dealer,  the 
oldest  woman  con¬ 
ducting  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state  and 
country,  perhaps, 
but  her  conscien¬ 
tious  and  wise  ad¬ 
ministration  has 
attracted  many  new 
ones.  Property 
holders  who  have 
removed  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  leave  their 
affairs  in  her  capa¬ 
ble  hands  with  per¬ 
fect  trust.  Business 
is  transacted  in  this 
office  with  clients 
scattered  over  the 
entire  country,  from 
California  to  Maine, 
including  Oklahoma, 
Ohio,  Florida,  and 
many  other  states. 
Although  her  as¬ 


sistant,  Samuel  J.  T.  Ware,  takes  charge 
of  showing  prospective  patrons  through 
new  buildings  and  pointing  out  land  sites, 
Mrs.  Black  interviews  them  all  and  learns 
the  type  of  service  they  desire.  It  is  her 
firmly  written  signature  that  concludes  all 
deals  made  through  this  real-estate  and 
fire-insurance  office. 

“No  one  has  ever  tried  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  me  since  I  came  to  the  office,”  she 
says.  “I  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  about 
modern  business  methods  and  sharp  deal¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  always 
met  with  fair,  courteous  treatment.” 

Popularly  known  as  “the  city  of  homes,” 
Philadelphia  is  gradually  “going  apart¬ 
ment.”  Although  thousands  of  houses  are 
built  every  year,  Mrs.  Black  has  noticed 
a  tendency  toward  compressed  living 
quarters  More  people  come  seeking  apart¬ 
ments;  contractors  are  kept  busy  building 
this  type  of  structures,  and  turning  old 
houses  occupied  formerly  by  one  family 
into  dwelling  places  for  several  families. 
The  nationalities  of  her  clients  have 
changed  considerably  in  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  Mrs.  Black  told  me:  the  for¬ 
eigners  make  fine  tenants,  pay  promptly 
and  take  care  of  the  properties.  Thrifty, 
too,  they  work  hard  to  become  owners 
instead  of  renters. 

A  typewriter  forms  part  of  the  office 
equipment,  but  is  used  only  by  Mr.  Ware. 
The  cheery,  ninety-year-young  executive 
prefers  to  transact  her  affairs  in  longhand. 
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